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ABSTBACT 

The analysis reported here eiaained the prtigress of 
pb^ervational child study fron 196a through 1975. Naturalistic 
observational studies were described as heuristic, highly realistic;* 
relevant to important social probleas and oriented toward significant 
theoretical issues. Fifteen journals fencoapassing child d'evelopnent, 
clinica^. and educational areas of research werfe reviewed to deterijine 
trends ib naturalistic observation of children without observer 
aanipulation. Each of the 126 jgtudies analyzed was coded o"5 a variety 
of diaensions. Anong the conclusions reached were that j(1> the 
children observed were primarily 3- to 5-year-old, aiddle class 
children in nursery school settings interacting with the erivironaent, 
other children or teachers; (2) the reciprocal nature of hunan 
interaction was infrequently considered; (3) peer interaction was the 
most popular behavior observed; and .(4) reporting reliability of acre 
stringent assessments of reliability Aid no^ iaprove over the 16t-year 
period. It 'was observed that naturalistic observational child study 
has been underutilized for eiaaining developaental processes, and 
that diversity in the ag'es, populations and settings in which 
children are obsexved is needed to expand the generalizability of 
naturalistic findings, (Author/HS) 
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Naturalistic observational methodology has traditionally played an 
iTiportant role in child -development: . although it has not been the preferred 
methodology, in recent decades. The purpose of this study was to detennine 
the frequenc^' of studies which utilized naturalistic observation and to 
determine the trends in this methodology during the last 16 years. Fifteen 
journals encompassing child developir^ent , clinical and educa'ticHial areas of 
research were reviewed. The analysis included only those studies in^ which 
children \roTi 2 to 10 years were observed and no experimental manipulations 
were introduced "by the researcher. One hundred twenty six investigations 
in the sixteen year period .fulfilled the criteria for .naturalistic observational 
^^^^ studies. Tlie children obsetved were primarily three to^five year oldj^midxile 
class children in nursery school settings interacting with the environment, 
other ch ildren, or teachers. The reciprocal nature of human interaction was 
infrequently* considered. Peer interaction was the raost popular behavior 

o 

ol^served. Reporting reliability or more stringent assessments of reliability 

O ^ ■ ■ . 

. . did "not improve pver the*sixteen year period, ^tura^stic observational child 
study has been a much underutilized technique^^r examining developmental 
processes compared to the theory-based laboratory approach* Diversity in the 
a^es, populations, and setting^^in which children are o^erved is needed to 
expand the generalizability of naturalistic findings. The advantages of knowledjje 



generated from naturalistic observation are discussed in relation to their 
ecologically valid and enduring heuristic quality. 
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Observational Child Study: An Enpirical Analysis 
of Recent Trends and Directions 

Elizabeth J- Susman, Donald Peters 
and 

Robert Stewart 
Xhe "Pennsylvania State, University 

The choice of methods within a scientific investigation is dependent upon 
the specific questions or class of questions one d^rsites to answer- ffliat 
questions are relevant at a particular c-oinent depends, on the one hand, upon 
the state of theory and knowledge, and on the othor,. upon the political and 
acadenic zeit;K.eist. Yet, within s field of study there are both preferred 
methods that are used apd preferred classes of questions that are addressed. 
Within child development there is a riinority opinion that is heard froia tiae to 
tine. l?iis is one oore such occasion. 

"^This paper f^.nd this sy:^iposiun were designed to once again stress the impor- 
tance bf naturalistic observational raethcdology to our understanding of child • 
dovelopnent. '•fiie an^^sis' reported here was. conducted to bring us up to date— 
to examine if you will--the progress of observational child stud^ during the 
sixteen year period from Wright's (1960) analysis through the end of 1975. 

Historical Perspective ' • 

We feel it is important to view the present effort within the context of a 
long standing .tradition- For cxainple, in the first edition of Child Develop- 
pent Monographs, Thoia'ii> and Associates (1929) described the various methodolo- ' 
gies available for objectively studying the child's reaction to 'the miltiplicity 
of stimuli in the environment. The focus of the i:eport was gaining objectivity 
of neasureraent through standardization and control of the instms^ent— the ^ 
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observor-whUe gathering data about natural behkvior in natural settings. 
Thomas etal., desired to move a^ay fron the coaplicated deductive aethodology 
prevalent at 'the time and tOKanJs a purely empiricist approach in the descrip- 
tive study of child behavior. 

Uter. Arrington (1943) was to advocate the 'use of observational methods 
in considering research problems of social* development, interpersonal relations 
and the etiology of social behavior. She was particularly concerned with 

., „.„„... ... .... „. 

.are subject to control rather than the situation in which the observations are ' 
Bade." She therefore restricted her review to'^-studies involving scientific 

^ obser>-ation of social behavior under conditions conducive to natural social 
interaction and undertaken with a view to generalization concerning son,e aspect 
of normal behavior of individuals or groups or to the development of methods 
which would ultimately contribute to svch gen.eraUzations". Arrington ^5 review 
affirmed the -value of naturalistic observation in both 'describing normative 
patterns of behavior and in cross-validating other fonjs 'of measurement. She 
indicated the particular value of observation for longitudinal studies of the ■ 
etiology of stable behavior patterns. - ' - * 

In 1555, Gilbert obseryed^hat the range of 'situations and subjects that 
had been subjected to systematic obs^ation very limited. TTie studies 

reviewed verejPound to have concentrated on preschool age children in nurSery" 

schools Hho were above average in intelligence, from high socioeconomic strata, 

and o'f Judeo-Christian cultural and ethnic background. 

In 1960 Wright noted that since 1890 only 8% of the empirical stu-^ies met 

the criteria for observational child study a'nd concluded that psychology has 

dorie very little, watching, recording, and examining oP events ^n natural' settings. 



>fcst recontly. Bro„fe„bre„„„ (1974) has condennerf A^.lcan dev.lop«„ta, 
Psychoio.. a., ..h. scie„.o of the behavior of chtM.an stran'^e situaUons ^ 
»Uh stjaoK *U,... „e .aned for „ore ecolo.icaUx valid research ol, ohlldre, 
in their natural context. ' ' 

Ke are simply carr/ing on the tradition; . / 

On^ can argue that .the disco;ery and demonstration of such general relation- 
ships in the area of. child development requires the following: ' \ ' 

1) . a concern for ..ultiple, interrelated develop.4ntal processes, their 

etiology and their course, l^is implies a temporal dimension and ' 
sequencing as well. 

2) - f"-"- upon the interactions the child has with his physical and 
social enviror..ent, that is, how the child acts upon and changes his 
environment while he is, ih turn, acted upon and changed by it.- 

3) the investigation of the generalizability of behavior, across the n^y 
settings a child finds- himself 'in the course of dail>y life.' 

and 4) the investigation of the ge;erali. ability of .findings across different".. 
, - children and group's of children, that is, across sex,-SES, age, 
ethnic background and the like. 
The use of naturalistic-observational methods see»s particularly well 
suited /or the establi^taeufof suclxgeneral relationships/ Naturalistic 
obseVvational studies have the advantage ci being heuristic, highly realistic, 
relevant to important social problem, and orU^tji^j.^,,,^^^ 

calJss^(Brandt, 1972). -Tet,->. wondered what progress has been «de. ». ' 
asked such questions as: . . " 

Has the value of naturalistic |tudy been recognized? " 

Is the number of such studies indrcasing? ' 



-Are investigators studying phijd cfevelopment and behavior in the child's 
enduring context? •• 



: . Have the pleas been heard for «ore diversity in the situations observed? 

Are different children being observed? ■ ' / 

Is the interactive nature of encounters with the ' environ^nent being 
recognized? 

Are the methods' employed becoming nore sophisticated? 

Mf>thod 

Fifteen journals encompassing child development, clinical, and educational 
areas of research were reviewed to determine trends in naturalistic observatid^ 
al child study during the last 16 years. Ke incKnled .^nly those studies in 
which children fro. 2 to 10 years were obse/'ed and no experimental ^ani^^a- 
tions v^ere introduced by the researche^Each was coded on a variety of din^en- 
sions: 

—frequency by ye^r and joum^^ * * • ^ >• 

--age of subjects 

p. 

— socioeconomic status 

-observational setting (nursery school, home, clinic, -etc.) 

-social environment of subjects (individual, dyad, triad or group) ' ' ' 
__^cbservational focu^ (parent-child, teacher-child, child-phild. etc.) 

-content variables (peer interaction, sex role developmenf. etc.) ' . « 
__--linear-reciprocal orientationr 

--observational technique 

--type ojf reliability Veported 

* * 

Results 

K:S^olir^cl£_btmL. (Slide I) One hu„dr«l-twenty-six investiga- 
tions in the si„oen year period fulfdliedour criteria for nat,;raUs"tic obs.rva 



^tional studies. The distribution of articles by year was basically tri-aodal 
with the greatest number of studies in 1962, 1968; and 197S. Tliese/frequencies 
were standardized to account for the number of journals published in a given 
year. There was a significantly • greater r.unber of naturalistic studies conducted 
during the early seventies (1972-75) than during th^ niddle sixti|es (1964-67) 
t^(6) = 2.65, £ < .05. Generally, there was an upward trend in the seventies 
although this is based on fairly small nunbers. 

Three of the 15 journals surveyed; Le velopmental Psychology . Child Develop - 
nent, and Journal_ of Genetic Psychology contributed 21%, l6%, and 10% respec-' 
tively, or .a total of 47% of the naturalistic studies. 

« 

Age . * (Slide 2) Three, four, and five year-olds k ?re the most frequently 
observed children. Forty-eight percent of the studies, compared to 50% in 
Wright's (1960) survey, observed preschool children. 

Socioeconomic status. (Slide 3) Over one-half (53%) of the studies 
surveyed failed to report the socioeconomic status of the subjects. The most 
frequently reported subject populat^pci was, not surprisingly, middle class ' 
(20%) fallowed^by lower (4%)^ ^d upper class (!%)• The 20?, is undoubtedly an 
^ underestimate ^ince many of Ihe st^idies that failed to report socioeconoaic • 
status were conducted in un/iversity and community nurs^y schools which tend to 
be populated with middle-yfclass children, ' - ^ 

Obsorvational setting. (Slide 4) The observational setting was frequently 
a nur5ery-scho*ol wherer children spend^ two-td- three hours, one-to-fiva days a 
week* A total of 57% of the studies were carried out in nursiery schools, 
headstart programs, laboratories or clinics Vhere children spend less^han one- 
fifth of their day. Few studies (11%) compared behavior patterns across two or 
more observational settings*. 

Social environment > (Slide 5) The social environment was usually a group - 



. setting Kith the individual^-fts the focus of pfaservation. Individuals %n dyads 
or triads- were infrequently; observed. * , / 

Mnear-rcciprucal oriehtation> The niajority of studies ',(74%) considered 
the child's behavior the depencient variable vh'ile few (17%) considered child 
behaviors both as independent and dependent variables-^ £yen[ in the latter case 

^. the individuals in the two-person model wete treated separat^eiy. "That is, the 
reciprocal nature of human interactions mostly TiegJectetj^ 

Observational focus . ' (Slide 6) Child-child and envircjnment-child fe.g. a 
child's use of space) interactions were the most common. obscirvationstl focus. 
TTie category other^adult-child was prinarily composed of tesrher child/ interac- 
tions but was c6ded as other-adult if the adult was not explicitly stated to be 
the' teacher. Parent-child studies remained minimal in number. The seventies 

• (1971-1975) showed an increase in father-child studie's bringing the number to 
nearly equal mother-child studies during the seVentiea.. Pigur\^l shows the 
trend in observational foci during the*sixteen year period** \ 

Content variVbles ^ Figure 2 shows the limited range- of behavioral pheno- 
mena observed in^ naturalistic settings. A rank-order of these behaviors shows 

\ *• " /■ • 

that peer interaction was by far the most commonly observed phenomenon- ,Thxs 

was followed by attachment and dependency ^ •aggression, physical and behavior 

disor4ers, and sex-typin 

Observational technique/ There was a significant shift (X ^ 26.69>- £ < ^005) 

in the observational techrnques used duri^ng the 16 year period. Specif icaJHy, \ 

relative to the total number of studies in each quartila [early sixties (1960- 

1963), middle si^ies (1964-1967) .late sixties (1968-1971) and Seventies \ 

(1972-1975)}, the number of studies incorporating rating scales decreased and the 

niimber of studies using narratives increased slightly. This trend reflects the 

decrease irr number of studies on aggression and dependency which frequently ' ^ 

U5ed rating scales, and the increase in the use of^ narratives in naturalistic 
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observation of language acVisition, Laiguaj-e is one of the most oBservable ' 
cognitive functions. Category systeas were the most frequently used technique 
for recording behavior throughout the sixteen-year peripd. 

Reliability. Thirty-tKo'^percent of the ^studies failed to report any ^orn 
of reliability estimate. For those studies where*" reliability estimates were 

^ reported, percent of agt-eeinent between observers was the most popular method o? 
estimation C61%). Accuracy against a standa'rd (S%) and stability coefficients " 
(10'5) ;,ere infrequently reported. Tliere was no increase in reporting reliabil- 
ity estimates over the 16 .years, nor was there an increase in the use of raore 
stringent or more sophisticated assessments of reliability or accuracy. In 
light of recrnt empirical findings that agreement among- observers is subject to 

decay over the observational period (.Mash & McElwee, 1974; Taplin § Reid, 

« 

1973). one flight expect that during the seventies there would be a decrease in 
the reliance upon single pre-study estimates of agreement. The data do not 
support this contention. 

Discussion 

Overall, tJ^ frequency of investigations free of experimenter-intervention 
continues to .be minute compared to the voluminous' quantity of studies using 
other methodologies, The frequency decreased even more in the middle sixties. 
This was probably reflective of the change of ' focus in child psychology toward/^ 
cognitive developmental issues. The, middle sixties were the "Great Society^^ 
years and remediation programs wore start'ed to equalize disparities in intellec- 
tual '"functioning. Evaluation of changes in cognitive functions seem^to 
require laboratory experiments and other more structured forms of /ineasurement. 
The upward trend in naturalistic observational research in the//eventies supports 
our contention that the Zeitgei st among some researchers *is/ congruent with , an 
ecological coftcem for real' life problems in the endurin/^environment, and a 



change in focus from cognitive to/socir.i behavior. 

Throughout the sixteen^ year period naturalistic observation has been 
restricted to a narrow ran^ of settings, agek, socigeconomic clasps, content - 
variables, and persons observed. Previous pleas for diversity have not been 
heeded. Middl^-Cla^chi Idren with high I.Q. continue to- be observed in 
nursery scfio^^i^^^uch observations are easy tp obtain^ and they aye useful 
for some^urpbses. They do not, however, increase markedly the generalizability 
of ouiT' kji^wiedge. Furthermore, it is questionable whether the* "natural behavior' 



is tl>^ equivalent of "spontaneous b^avi'or". Any school behavior is a functioji 
QX the structure the teacher builds into the classroom environment to accomplish 
program goals. Even "free-play" is carefully supervised by adults and guided 

/ « 

by the materials made available to^the childi^n. Hence, we know little about 
the spontaneous behavior of children iii^ess structured situation's. 
/ Our analysis indicates that the cftild behavior being studied in school 
and home settings has been chatacteristic of only one level of the child»s 
enduring environment (BronfenKrenner, 1974), Behavior was rarely systematically 
observed in larger supporting social structures such as community parks an^' 
shops. These settings are where children learn how and with whom to engage in 
-socially appropriate behavior for successful functioning in a complex techno- 
logical society. Behavioral stability within or between the i\io levels of the 
ecology of the child has been even less frequently observed. 

Over the years observational- child study has produced valuable information 
p>ou.: the development of peer relationships. However, we know more about a 
yr'_nt; cMJd's interactions with strange adults and 6ther unrelated children ' 
th.-in u-^ I now about his 'Pternctions with his parents and siblings. Even in 
in^^.^-^zit uh/^r-o pare: lia interactions were observed the focus was usually 
on the child. rind &it[\ev the father vor •mother separately rather th^iilbn the , 



family i^iit.' The increase in father-child studies s6ems to indicate a 
. voguish reverse bias -from an earlier enphasis on raother-child^ipteractions." 
•While this may fill -some needed gaps in our knowledge, pna can wonder if a 
greater contribution. could bo made ,b/a nord^iolistic analysis of the family 

unit. • . . / ■ ' ' < ■ ■ " 

' • ' ■ 

in the two-person models a/ psycholggidai research, each individual is'" 
• treated separatel). and the p/bcess is viewed as. uni?lii^ctional-such'as the 
Child's effect on the f)ar|rft. The "reciprocal nature of hmnan interactions \s 
usually ignored and att-ention is on di rect effects or the effects 6f A on B 
(Bronfenbrenner. 1974V Patterson, 1974),. .Researchers using an observational- 
^ approach have the :opportunity' to looV at second -order effect^. How is the 
mother-cbild interaction affected* by the presence of' the father or others? ' 
Behavior is rarely learned and practiced in tW(5-party systems but usually in 
complex settings such as in^the family and in important reference groups. 

At the methodological' level, few changes were noted in the last 16 years 1 
There has been' a slight 'increase in the use of narratives and' a slight decrease 
'in the use .of rating scales. In addition, little or no ' improvement in reporting, 
establishing and.-marntaining reliability is evident in the literature.' ReUabilr 
ity problems associated with the human instrument were frequently discussed in 
earlier reviews (e.g. Thomas, 1929) and h^ve been continuously noted since. 
Yet, the advancements made and chidings provided seemingly have had little 
influence.' In this respect older reviews arec surprisingly current; ^ 
, The mode preferred by many fot examining child behavior i.s ah experimental 
. theory -based laboratory approach. Yet,, in spite of its .limited- usage, natural- 
,istic- child study does add a richness of behavioral det&il which far exceeds 
the bounds of laboratory based experiments. .The findings derived from the 



observation of behavior in natural settings, have an enduring descriptive 
.^^ jualit/ vhich makos-them contirru3lly Wistic" and potentially mor'e powerful 
in the development of knowledge. This is perhaps because naturalistic ob--. 
servatipnal studies have been .less explicitly tied to' theory than have .labora- 
tory exporiDentsf ^Histor>-.shows that the large "p^^^ms" or theoretical • 
/perspec^ves of psychology accrued in one generation are t>iically disenfran- 
. chisofl wit^i.the next (Kuhn. 1962. Koch. 1974). Experimt^ntally contrived data 

which gain their •n.eaning only from their, particular theoretical perspective 
. become the curious artifacts of the history of th7 scienc^^ata gathered 
^ through direct opservation in the naturall^- occuring environments rfmain the t 
historic records of "hu-nart beh?-vior. 
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1960-63 



1964-67 



1968-7n 



1972-75 



Frequency % Frequency % Frequency % Frequency % 



Mother 

\ 


' 3 


8 


4 


10 


6 


8 


9 


9 


Father 


• 0 


0 


0 


0 


4^ 


S 


6 


6 


Parent-child 


2 


6 


2 ■ 


• 5 


1 


• 1 


3 


3 


Teacher-child 


4 


11 


• 3 


7 


. 11 


14 


.13 


43 


Other Adult -child 


10' 


■ 28 . 


9 ■ 


21 


14 


18 


13 


43 

4 


Child-child 


7 


19- 


10 


24 


' 8 . 


23 


28 


28 


Environment--chi Id 


7 


19 


10 


24 


22 


28 


24 


24 


Other 

• 


• 3* 


8 


'4 


10 


.2 

# 


03 




3 


Total 

4 


36 




42 


/ ■ 


78 


• 


99 





Figure 1 Frequency and percent of each observational 
focus in four timef periods 
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Figure 2 Rank oi*der of percentages- of content -variebles 
for four .tim^periods. 
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